Northern Maniteba 


Premier Ed Schreyer, by 1973 construction was in full swing and 
the deluge seemed imminent. But while the project was proceed- 
ing and the waters of the Churchill and Nelson drainage basins in 
Northern Manitoba were rising inexorably, the Indian com- 
munities were coming together, struggling to speak and act as a 
united voice against the developmental pillage of their homes and 
their livelihood. The Northern Flood Committee (NFC) was 
formed in April 1974 as a representative body to fight the legal 
issue of Manitoba flooding Indian reserve land protected by the 
federal government under the B.N.A. Act and the Indian Act. 
The legal question is one which may reverberate outwards to all 
situations where Indian lands are in danger of being encroached 
upon by southern-style development. In Northern Manitoba, 
Manitoba Hydro has tried to skirt the problem by settling with 
Indians on an individual basis. By offering a few hundred dollars 
for a lost trapline or a flooded hunting shack, they sought to 
enforce the traditional ‘divide and conquer’ tactics on the Indian 
people. Now, under the NFC, the various bands have come 
together to try to wrench a just settlement and compensation 
from Hydro and the Manitoba government. 

Even with the assurance of the Minister of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, Judd Buchanan, that *‘the 1966 
agreement with the Federal Government did not give to Man- 
itoba the right to take or use Federal lands, or to impose other 
conditions on Indian communities, without suitable compensa- 
tion,’ (Letter to Mr. Menno Wiebe, Secretary, Inter-Church 
Committee on Northern Flooding, 29 August, 1975), there is 
little hope that the impact of the Churchill-Nelson diversion will 
ever be reversed. Without consultation, input or direction from 
the native peoples most directly threatened by the project, the 
democratic process in Manitoba has become little more than a 
rationale for enforced development—imposed from the top 
down. 

The hydro-electric programme, according to the 
government’s own study, will involve **14 generating stations 
with a combined output of over 8 million kilowats of power.” 
(Lake Winnipeg, Churchill and Nelson Rivers Study Board, 
Summary Report Background Material, May 5, 1975) Even with 
present growth rates in power consumption in Manitoba, it is 
estimated that the additional power created by the diversion will 
not be needed until 1991. In the meantime, the cheap power (the 
doubling up of the two river systems is expected to save $400 


millionin capital costs) is being touted as a money-making export 
to the US by Manitoba Hydro. The same patterns keep occur- 
ring. A myopic approach to our natural resources which involves 
a subverting of the needs of the local communities and a sell-out 
of our resource potential to corporate and industrial interests 
—often foreign-based. - 

Rev. Jack McLachlan is Chairman of the Inter-Church Task 
Force on Northern Flooding, an ecumenical group of clergy 
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—Rene Fumoleau 





formed at the initiative of Rev. John McFarlane, a United 
Church minister at South Indian Lake, the first Indian commun- 
ity to experience the development incursion. McLachlan is an’ 
intense, deliberate United Church Minister. For him, the issue is 
one which balloons far beyond the technical reportage of the 
Hydro-sponsored environmental assessment study. ‘‘We can’t 
walk over the legal rights of the Indian people,’ he says, ‘‘with- 
out hurting ourselves morally in the process. To destroy the 
rights of the Indian people is to destroy our own rights and to 
leave ourselves open to serious moral questioning.” 


According to Brian Texeira, a young Roman Catholic priest . 


and a member of the Inter-Church Task Force, ‘‘The provincial 
government had no policy of informing the reserves of the effects 
of the flooding. The Indian people were left completely in the 
dark.”’ Both the Manitoba government and Manitoba Hydro 
were tight-lipped and secretive about the project and it wasn’t 
until the Northern Flood Committee started pressing that infor- 


mation was slowly released to the public. It was 1973 before the’ 


citizens at Nelson House reserve (on Footprint Lake in the 


diversion route) learned that 2000 acres of their land would be 
flooded—nine years after the original proposal was signed and a 


scant four years before the first power would come on line. It’s 
little wonder that Manitoba Indians neither trust nor believe in 
the supplicating gestures of the provincial government. A lawyer 


who works for both Premier Schreyer and Manitoba Hydro has” 
commented blankly, ‘‘Ethical and philosophical questions are 


not germane or relevant to energy policy discussions.’’—a very 


specific and sad reflection of that province’s tunnel vision. If the 
kinds of questions that relate to the destruction of communities 
and the wholesale sacrifice of a unique way of life are not “‘ger- 
mane’’ to development issues, then one wonders on what basis 


these decisions are made? 


The Northern Manitoba flooding has been an instructive 


and catastrophic loss for the Indian people. The sheer unaccoun- 


tability of the government and the devious paternalism of Man- 
itoba Hydro have left the native people and their supporters 
fighting a rearguard action. The course of resource development 


will continue in its voracious and unabated way until the plan- 
: an- 


ners, the technocrats, the politicians and the man-in-the-street 


4 


are forced to deal with economic priorities that supplant human Ys 


=< 


needs. It may be as Jack McLachlan says, that ‘‘what we have at 
he % cha t 


stake here is the whole democratic process.” 
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that they do have a legal right to ownership of the land _ 
will reach the Supreme Court of Canada this summer. — 


The Arctic: The Inuit (Eskimo) people have presented 
their formal claim to the federal government based on 


of land and 800,000 square miles of ocean. They want 
the creation of a new terrifory—Nunavut—in which 
Inuit people will be able to control resource develop- 
ment and environmental damage. 
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aboriginal rights. They are demanding outright owner-_ 
; ship of 250,000 square miles; exclusive hunting, fishing — 
; and trapping rights and a3 percent royalty payment on 

mineral resources in the remaining 500,000 square miles — 


The Nass Valley: Northwest B.C.: 4,400 square miles 
under aboriginal claim by the Nishga Indians. Negotia- 
tions are now in their final phase with federal, provin- 
cial and Indian leaders. 


Northern Manitoba: The site of the Churchill-Nelson 
Diversion project, a mammoth hydro-electric scheme 
now well under way which will result in irreversible 
environmental changes and wreak havoc on the tradi- 


tional Indian way of life. 





Northern Ontario: Where the Indians of Treaty 9 are 
fighting corporate and government plans to exploit 
huge tracts of forest and open new mines in the midst of 
22 Indian communities. 


James Bay: The Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development’s ‘model’ for aboriginal rights 
settlements. With the James Bay hydro-electric project 
going ahead full steam, the James Bay Cree and Inuit 
gave up all claim to the land in return for a cash pay- 
ment, finite royalty payments on development, 5,250 
square miles of land and 60,000 square miles for exclu- 
sive hunting, fishing and trapping rights. When their 
title was extinguished to most of the 400,000 square 
miles of land, they lost all surface and sub-surface min- 
eral rights. More importantly, they have lost their land, 
the basis of their way of life. » 
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Corporations and Government: The Shape of Development 


‘Development’ is a difficult word, a loaded word. It means dif- 
ferent things to different people. To Canada’s Native Peoples, 
‘development’ has often been a dangerous word and a destruc- 
tive concept. The development Canada has experienced has 
been a lop-sided, uneven and biased kind—one that has carried 
with it certain value assumptions. Early whites assumed Indian 
society was inferior, backward and heathen. They attempted to 
make Indians conform to white beliefs and white institutions, to 
change them into what some Indians sarcastically call ‘apple’ 
Indians—red on the outside and white on the inside. It was 
assumed Indian culture was doomed to vanish before the over- 
riding and ‘superior’ white culture. The kind of development 
projected was not one which included Indian peoples. On the 
contrary, it very oftenchallenged, degraded and exploited Indian 
society and traditions to achieve its ends. 

This scenario of development is not one whichis confined to 
the mistakes of our forefathers. We can apply the same picture 
today to what is taking place in the Canadian north. 

Large corporations, the most powerful, foreign-controlled 
and transnational in scope, are pushing hard in the North in 
search of some of the last great deposits of non-renewable fossil 
fuels—oil and gas in the Mackenzie River Delta and the frigid 
Arctic oceans. Bolstered by southern anxiety over threatened 
energy shortages and tempted by the prospects of windfall pro- 
fits, the oil companies have mounted a huge publicity campaign 
since the so-called ‘‘energy crisis’ of 1972 to try and regain 
public confidence. Oil industry advertisements continually press 
for the need for exploration now and a stable political climate to 
ensure that investment will pay off. But the oil industry has a 
credibility gap. In June of 1971, then Energy Minister Joe Green, 
using estimates provided by the Canadian Petroleum Associa- 
tion (the official spokesman for the petroleum industry), said we 
had domestic reserves of oil to last 923 years and gas to last 392 
years. In 1973, Energy Minister Donald MacDonald said “‘the 


present volume of reserves is sufficient to meet export commit- / 


ments and growing demands in the areas now served throughout 
the 1980’s.’’ Two years later, in February 1975, MacDonald said 
that without a northern pipeline Canada would run short of 
petroleum reserves within a decade. Today, V.L.Harte, Presi- 
dent of Canadian Arctic Gas Pipelines, says we couldrun short of 
natural gas by 1979. What happened to those vast reserves in the 


last five years? For one thing, we know the world petroleum « 


price has multiplied four-fold in the interim. Coupled with this 
price rise, we continue to export huge quantities of our domestic 
supplies south to the American market. It is within the profit 
priorities of the oil companies to raise questions of immediate 
energy shortages. And as they do so, they hit at the fears and 
insecurities of southern Canadians who see visions of shivering 
cities and silent automobiles unless the Northis drained of its gas 
and oil. : { ; 

This kind of dramatic reaction fails to get at the key issue of 
energy consumption. Canadians have the second highest per 
capita consumption of energy in the world. North Americans, 
with six percent of the world’s population, consume 43 percent 

_ of the world’s energy. We are the world’s greatest energy was- 
ters! Some people are beginning to question the value of more 
energy until we fully understand our present energy needs and 
whether these needs are consistent with the kind of world we 
want to forge for ourselves and our children. 

__ The oilcompanies at present have us firmly in grip. By 1970, 
_ 80 percent of the potential petroleum-producing lands north of 
the 60th parallel were under permit to the industry, almost en- 
tirely foreign-controlled companies. Exploration permits have 
been granted for more than 95 percent of the Arctic waters with 
petroleum-producing potential. Larry Pratt, an economist at the 
University of Alberta points out that this profligate granting of 
exploration rights puts the oil companies into an extremely pow- 
erful bargaining position. (See, for a full discussion, The Tar 

Sands: Syncrude and the Politics of Oil) They can bargain, stall 

and play-off their interests against government pressure to de- 


\ 


“Words change; the value of money fluctuates, may even 
disappear; our land will not disappear. We cannot give up our 
rights without destroying ourselves as a people....We know 
that as long as we fight for our rights we will survive. If we 
surrender, we die.’’ 


The Unjust Society, Harold Cardinal, President, Alberta 
Indian Federation 


The native peoples of the North are nor acting out of unsubstan- 
tiated fear and paranoia when they insist that development must 
be terminated until Indian land claims are settled and until Indian 
people are able to participate on an equal basis in the develop- 
ment of their lands. The Indians know that in the history of white 
development of Canada, they have been rarely consulted and 
rarely considered. i 

Asa livingtestament to their fears and suspicions, they have 
only to look at the grandiose, power-hungry scheme of Manitoba 
Hydro and the Manitoba government. In 1966, these two parties 
along with the federal government entered into an agreement 
which would have irreversible effects on the people and land- 
scape of one-quarter of the province. The plan involved the 
twinning of the flows of two of the last major, natural river 
Systems in North America—the Churchill and the Nelson. By a 
complex of multi-billion dollar dams and dykes, the Churchill 
River is to be partially arrested in its flow, and the excess water 
shunted through numerous small lakes and rivers into the Nelson 
River, one hundred miles south. There the combined flows will 
be tapped for their hydro-electric potential by a series of dams 
and generators. The Churchill-Nelson diversion was to be the 
symbol of a dynamic future for Manitoba; more power for more 
industry for a better way of life for Manitobans and Canadians. 
For the scattered native communities, the thousands of Indians 


results from drilling in the Beaufort Sea. The’ 





velop reserves in an effort to shift a good portion of the costs to 
the public sector. 

Among those active in the Mackenzie River Delta and the 
Beaufort Sea off the north shore are three of the seven major 
multinational petroleum corporations: Imperial Oil Ltd. (linked 
to Exxon Corp. of the US), Gulf Oil Canada Ltd. (Gulf US) and 
Shell Canada Ltd. (Royal Dutch Shell controlled jointly by the 
Netherlands and the UK). Dome Petroleum of Calgary, the 
‘company most advanced in off-shore drilling techniques, has 
estimated the potential of the Mackenzie Delta-Beaufort Sea 
area at 320 trillion cubic feet of gas and 40 billion barrels of oil. Of 
the proven reserves, a significant portion has already been prom- 
ised to the US market in return for investment capital from US 
transmission firms and contingent upon National Energy Board 
(NEB) decisions to allow increased exports of Canadian oil and 
gas to international markets. 

While the oil companies climb over each other in their race 
to exploit the riches of the North and the competing pipeline 
outfits try to justify to government why their particular route is 
the most efficient and least harmful, the Native people are 
treated as simply another barrier to be overcome. The risks to 
the Native people are intertwined with the risks to the delicate 
northern environment. For the Natives, any threat to their land is 
a threat to the very basis of their existence. 

A recent two-year study by the federal Department of 
the Environment, for example, almosts guarantees catastrophic 
rt S sport says if a 
“‘blowout”’ or spill were to occur, it would take up to two years to 





_ southern needs. Those of us 


control. That means free-flowing oil under the Artic ice possibly ay 


spreading for thousands of miles. The spin-off effects on the — 


land-based economy of the Inuit, Indians and Metis could be 
tragic. Imperial Oil is already drilling wells from artificial islands 
and Dome expects to drill two wells from ships indeep water this 
year. This despite the fact that technology to clean up these 
potential spills does not exist at this time. 

Environment Minister Jean Marchand, putting economics 
ahead of people, says it would be “‘tough’’ to turn down drilling 
plans by Dome in the Beaufort Sea since the company has 
committed $100 million for an exploration programme in the 
area. (Globe and Mail, March 3, 1976, p. B13) 

The schemes and dreams of government planners and cor- 
porate executives have proceeded pretty well outside the realm 
of public discussion. Government (both federal and provincial) 


and Metis who live in the path of the flooding, the diversion is a 
cruel and crippling blow, a threat to their very lives. 

The flooding will destroy trap lines, drive game away, ruin 
the breeding and feeding grounds of fish and birds and inundate 
entire communities. In addition, Indian reserve land, which was 
guaranteed against exploitation by Treaty 5, signed in 1875, 








in many cases has acted as an umbrella for corporate interests; 
sheltering, protecting and encouraging their advance into the 


project in Quebec and the Churchill-Nelson Divers oer 
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Sacrifice of Developments Northern Manitoba 


would be affected by the rising Raters 1972, questions were 
being raised about the legality of the move by Manitoba Hydro 
and the Manitoba government to flood lands over which they had 
no authority. In spite of actions taken by concerned environmen- 
talist groups, a public outcry against the effects of the flooding on 
the residents of South Indian Lake and pious statements by 
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—Pamela Harris, as published in Another Way of Being, Gage, 1976 
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Native Land Claims 


Do you think we have chosen to become beggars in our 


own homeland? 

‘‘We are anation. We have our own land; our own ways and our own 
civilization. We do not want to destroy you or your land. Please do not 
destroy us....We have always tried to treat our guests well, it never 
occurred to us that our guests would one day claim that they owned our 
whole house. Yet that is exactly what is happening. White people came 
as visitors to our land. Suddenly they claim it as their land. They claim 
that we have no right to call it Indian land, land that we have occupied 
and used for thousands of years. Which just recently the white man has 
come to visit. And suddenly he claims it to be his own.... Where is your 
great tradition of justice today? Does your nation’s greed for oil and 
gas suddenly override justice?...For thousands of years, we have lived 
with the land, we have taken care of the land,and the land has taken 
care of us. We did not believe that our society has to grow and to 
expand and conquer new areas in order that we could fulfill our destiny 
as Indian people. We have lived with the land, not tried to conquer or 
rob it of its riches. That is not our way....I guess the question for 
southern Canadians is simply which side are you on? Are you.on the 
side of the people trying to find freedom and a democratic 
tradition?...Or are you on the side of those who are trying to frustrate 
our attempts to find freedom and who are, instead, trying to destroy 
the last free Indian nation?” 

Excerpted from a submission by Phillip Blake, an Indian social worker, on the proposed 

PA Wark} of a natural gas pipeline through the Mackenzie River Valley in the NWT. 


‘ Land Claims & Development: A Weathervane for the Future 


The Indians, Metis and Inuit of Canada are making a determined 
stand. They are not making outrageous demands or asking for 
hand-outs. What they are asking for, purely and simply, is justice 
and recognition. They want the right to define and direct their 
own future development to the needs of their society. 

As anexploited and oppressed culture, Native peoples have 
seen their way of life perverted and despised by white colonizers. 
They have seen all but fragments of their land vanish under the 
inexorable and seemingly insatiable push of white society. They 
have felt the demands for resources and lands to feed the growing 
industrial power in the huge metropolitan centres in the south. 
They have seen their society transformed and they fear for its 
survival. 

Native people are asking for a break in the frenzied pattern 
of progress, white man’s progress that has left them excluded 
and dependent on government welfare policies. They are asking 
for the resolution of long-standing historical grievances which 
have left them second-class citizens in their own country. At the 
very centre of this struggle is land. Land claims are seen as the 
key to an independent and self-reliant future. 

We are a nation which prides itself on mutual respect 
amongst the various cultural and ethnic groups which make up 
our multi-cultural heritage. But mutual respect can only grow out 
of self-respect. How long will it be before we grant the means to 
achieve this self-respect to the Native peoples of this country? 
Self-respect comes only when people have control over their 
lives, when they are able to take charge of their economic well- 
being—when they themselves are able to formulate, plan and 
determine what they want for their society and their future 
generations. 

The challenge we face in dealing justly with the Native 
peoples of Canada is a challenge to all Christians and to all 
Canadians. Land claims and Native rights issues are weather- 
vanes for us all. Problems of economic control and decision- 
making are not just Indian problems. They relate intimately to 
society as a whole—our society. Do we let a select few—the 
corporate and government planners—determine the direction of 

our society and in the process exploit and effectively destroy 
those people who do not readily fit their schemes? : 


—Oxfam: Ontario 





A hearing of the Berger Commission in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, July 1975, ) 





Northern Development: At What Cost?, Labour Day Message of 

_ the Canadian Catholic Conference, Sept. 1, 1975. A searching, 
moving prose poem which explores development plans in the 
north, looks at the human costs to the Native people and deals 
with possible alternatives. Available from Research and Re- 
source in Social Issues, United Church of Canada, 85 St. Clair 
Avenue E., Toronto, Ont. Free. Also available, a 17-minute 
slide-tape presentation based on the Bishop’s statement. 
CANEC, 47 Coldwater Rd., Don Mills, Ont. M3B 1Y9 or from 
United Church regional resource distribution centres. 


The Only Good Indian, edited by Waubageshig,New Press, To- 
Tonto, 1970. Essays and poems by Indian people dealing with a 
variety of issues, including racism, Indian militancy and Indian 
history. Excellent introduction from the perspective of Native 
people. ; 

This Land is Not For Sale, Hugh and Karmel McCullum, The 
Anglican Book Centre, Toronto, 1975. $3.95. Perhaps the most 
comprehensive and up-to-date. summary of Indian land claims 
and development questions with examples of regional battles and 

"an in-depth look at the NWT. A must. 


As Long as This Land Shall Last, Rene Fumoleau, McClelland 
and Stewart, Toronto, 1975. $5.95. The most concise and de- 
tailed examination of the history surrounding the signings of 
Treaties 8 and 11 which cover northern Alberta, B.C. and most 
of the NWT. A scholarly and invaluable work, which documents 
and enforces the Indians of the NWT in their land claim. 


The Unjust Society, Harold Cardinal, M.C. Hurtig, Edmonton, 
1969. One of the clearest examinations of the situation of 
Canada’s Indians; written by the President of the Alberta Indian 
Federation. An angry, intelligent dissection of government pol- 


icy towards Indian people sparked by the government White 
Paper on Indians. . 


The Tar Sands: Syncrude and the Politics of Oil, Larry Pratt, 
Hurtig, Edmonton, 1976. $3.95. An analysis of the power of the 
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In May and June of this year (1976), the Berger Commission 
swings south in its final phase. The Enquiry will visit most of the 
major cities in the south as far east as Ottawa, spending about 
two days in each. This will be the prime opportunity for support 
groups in the south and people interested in making their views 
known to the government to present their opinions. Judd Bucha- 
nanhas a responsibility to listen and act on the recommendations 
of Mr. Justice Thomas Berger. These recommendations will be 
based on responses from concerned Canadians. If Mr. Buchanan 
does not listen and react positively, he will reveal the Berger 
Commission to be no more than its detractors have labelled it—a 
travelling sideshow with no real power or influence. 

The Berger Report to be presented to Parliament in the fall 
of 1976 is one of two important future events. The other is the 
forthcoming decision of the National Energy Board (NEB) on 
which pipeline route to favor and whether or not further exports 
of Canadian oil and gas to the US will be allowed. Recently, 
Marshall Crowe, the Chairman of the NEB Mackenzie Valley 
Pipeline hearings, was barred from his post by the Supreme 
Court of Canada. He was deemed to have a conflict of interest 
since he was involved in the early planning stages of the Arctic 
Gas pipeline. As a result the hearings will be delayed two to three 
months, giving the Native people of the NWT a little extra 
breathing space. The supreme irony of the whole pipeline debate 
is that the choice of route ultimately hinges on a decision to be 
made in the US by the Federal Power Commission (FPC). The 
FPC must decide whether Alaskan gas will be transported south 
through Canada or by an American pipeline through Alaska and 
then by tanker to California. It is only when this decision is made 
that the NEB will be able to act. 

As the Berger Commission meanders up and down the Mac- 
kenzie Valley, hundreds of individuals are making their pleas to 
Justice Thomas Berger, sometimes speaking with painful shy- 
ness, sometimes with barely-concealed anger. Native people of 
all ages place their hope in this one white man, relying on/him to 
represent their objections to the proposed natural gas pipeline 
which is to slice their land in two. In the summer of 1975, the - 
Indian Brotherhood of the NWT and the Metis Association met 
in Fort Simpson and made the ‘Dene Declaration’. They de- 
clared themselves the Dene Nation—a word common to the 
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««..aland base and a recognition of native title to the 
land is the means by which Indian people can solve 
problems of housing, unemployment, education, etc. 
The basic principle of the proposal is ‘‘that Native 
Title and Aboriginal Rights are to be recognized, not 
sold or extinguished. This is a proposal for ongoing 
recognition. Not settlement, or termination.’ \ 
‘Nothing will be surrendered, ceded, sold, or 
extinguished. The positionis that there should be No — 
Title, b 
emer the Indian 
people onhow Native Title and Aboriginal Rights will 
| be putinto practice.”’ The proposal calls. for compen- 
sation to be paid for past injustice but such compen- 
_ sationwould not constitute a purchase of Native Title 
_ or Aboriginal Right. It calls for a moratorium on all 
renewals of forest tenures, mineral claims, and land 
leases when present ones expire: this moratorium to 
be in effect ‘until agreement is reached between the 
governments and the Native People onrecognitionof 
Native Title and Aboriginal Rights.”’ 
Based on the Land Claims Action, Proposal of the East 
Fraser District Council, B.C. Indians 
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multinational oil corporations in Canada, how they took the 
Canadian public for a ride on the development of the tar sands in 
northern Alberta and the implications of this move on future 
petroleum extraction plans. Governments and corporations as 
not-so-strange bedfellows. 


James Bay: Development for Whom? a slide-tape presentation 
which looks at the ecological and social effects of the James Bay 
hydro-electric project in northern Quebec, with emphasis on the 
Cree and Inuit of the region. Available on rental from DEC 
Films, 121 Avenue Rd., Toronto, Ont. $15.00. 


The Metis: Canada’s Forgotten People, D. Bruce Sealey and 
Antoine S. Lussier, Manitoba Metis Federation Press, 301—374 
Donald St., Winnipeg, Man. $6.00. A history of the Metis people 
written from the Metis point of view, which reveals the racism, 
discrimination and prejudice which those people have suffered. 
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Bulletin of the Canadian Association in Support of Native Peo- 
ples (CASNP), see especially Vol. 17, No. 1, March 1976; (Na- 
tive Land Settlements: What Price Northern Development?), a 
special issue devoted entirely to native land claims with articles 
by natives and non-natives focusing on the NWT and the Inuit 
land claims. Available from CASNP, Library and Information 
Centre, 277 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ont. Free. 


Treaties of Canada with the Indians of the North-West, Alexander 
Morris, Bedfords, Clarke and Co., 1880. A first person authorita- 
tive account of the signings of the treaties in the Canadian West. 
Available from a good reference library. 


Our Land is Our Life, The National Film Board of Canada, 1974. 
A 57-minute colour film which looks at the response of the 
Mistassini Cree Indians of northern Quebec to the land claim 
settlement offered by the Quebec government in the wake of the 
James Bay power project. Emphasizes the importance of land 
over jobs and money. Available from CANEC, 47 Coldwater 
Rd., Don Mills, Ont. M3B 1Y9. 
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many dialects of the north meaning the people. The declaration 
was a Statement of principles, not a separatist manifesto. In it 
they stated the goals and aspirations of the Dene Nation: 
We the Dene of the NWT insist on the right to be regarded by 
ourselves and the world as a nation... 
The New World like other parts of the world has suffered the 
experience of colonialism and imperialism. Other peoples 
have occupied the land—often by force—and foreign gov- 
ernments have imposed themselves on our people. Ancient 
ways and civilizations have been destroyed... E 
Nowhere in the New World have the Native peoples won the 
right to self-determination and the right to recognition by the 


world as a distinct people and as Nations... 
Our plea to the world is to help us in our struggle to find a 


place inthe world community where we canexercise our right 
to self-determination as a distinct people and as a nation. 
What we seek then is independence and self-determination 
within the country of Canada. This is what we mean when we 
call for a just land settlement for the Dene Nation. 

The slogan of the Indian Brotherhood of the North West _ 
Territories is ‘‘Land, not Money!”’ They see a recognition of — 
their right to the land as the necessary foundation for their future. 
On that basis they can establish their own plans for the use of 
resources, in order to ensure the livelihood and welfare of their 
people. They are asking for self-determination. They want to — 
take part in the future of Canada as people with self-respect and 
dignity, a dignity which grows outof the right to govern theirown 
affairs. 

To build this different future, they need time. The bulldoz- 
ers of traditional North American development threaten to run 
right over their hopes and their land. The natives of the north are 
asking if this is really our agenda? They wonder if we’re just too 
busy with the business as usual of growth, resource exports and 
general materialism to seek anything better. J" 

A struggle is going on. We have been asked about our 
allegiances. ‘‘Which side are you on?”’ is another way of asking 
what sort of future do you want. Are we willing toact as well as to 
speak ynequivocally, to act for a new relationship of solidarity 
with native people, and for a future which we can truly call our _ 
own because we have participated in its design and its construc- — 
tion. Sate 
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The Canadian Student, Spring 1976, The Student Christian - 
Movement, 736 Bathurst St., Toronto, Ont. A special edition of 
the SCM newspaper devoted entirely to the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, northern development and land claims. Ten cents per 
copy. ‘ 

Northern Development Kit, produced by the Corporate Action 
Research Project (CARP), Anextensive package including study 
papers and slides of resource development in the Canadian 
north. Compares multinational corporate activity in the 
Brazilian Amazon basin and the Canadian north and draws paral- | 
lels between the two. Available from Gatt-Fly, 600 Jarvis St., 
Toronto, Ont. M4Y 2J6. $2.00 per kit and $.50 per paper or slide 
set. 


The One Who Must Live Must Die, a slide-tape presentation by 
the Brazilian Studies Group. Looks at the activities of transna- 
tional corporations and the Brazilian military government in the 
Amazon basin and their destructive effects on the indigenous 
Indian tribes of the region. Available on rental basis from Re- 
search and Resource in Social Issues, United Church of Canada, 
85 St. Clair Ave. E., Toronto, and from regional United Church 
resource depots. : 


The Land is Our Culture, Union of B.C. Indian Chiefs. Colour 
film which helps non-Indian people to see land claims as more 
than just real estate. Available from CANEC, 47 Coldwater Rd:, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3B 1Y9 and from regional United Church 
resource depots. o 


Interim Report from Presbytery Task Force on Indian Land 
Claims, Comox-Nanaimo B.C. United Church Presbytery, Feb. 
1976. A Christian response to Native peoples’ land claims with 
biblical and historical rationale for supporting their struggle. 
Available from Research and Resource in Social Issues (see 
above address). 


interests—a self-perpetuating cycle. In effect, all Canadians pay 
for these kinds of resource projects. We pay in terms of a one- 
dimensional economy which is dependent on primary resources 
only; we pay in terms of a stunted manufacturing industry; and 
we pay in terms of the control and ownership of our economy. 
Perhaps even more tragically, we pay in the end for the short- 
sighted approach towards the utilization of our natural energy 
resources—an approach which caters to waste, profit, and expe- 
diency. ; 
The Native Peoples, many of whom still live off the land in 
the traditional ways—hunting, fishing and trapping—view the 
pipeline proposal as the continuation of a long history of colonial 
exploitation and white paternalism. White society has always 
said, “‘Letus look after you. We know what’s good for you better 
than you do.”’ The pipeline is seen as a wedge to forcefully open 
the way for a multitude of resource and transportation projects 
which would tap the resource wealth of the Indian land for 
someone else’s purpose and someone else’s profit. 

It’s just over a year since Mr. Justice Thomas Berger began 
his hearings. They are scheduled to end this summer when the 
last leg takes him through most of the major cities in southern 
Canada. During this time, he has listened to hundreds of 
thousands of words of testimony, much of it from Native people. 
The Indians, Metis and Inuit of the North have overwhelmingly 
voiced their disapproval of the pipeline. Land to the Native 
people is not real estate to be bought and sold. They have a deep 
spiritual relationship to the land which is almost undefinable in 
white man’s terms. They value the land as they value their 


culture and traditions. It is the very base of their life and their 
society. They have made their position clear time and time again 
to Mr. Justice Berger. NO FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 
UNTIL THEIR LAND CLAIM IS RECOGNIZED. They are 
demanding a ten-year-freeze—a moratorium— on development 
in the North which will not only give them time to negotiate their 
claim, research their own kind of development and establish 
their own Native political structures but will also give southern 
Canadians the opportunity to have a national debate on energy 
and resource development policy. 

The Native people want the right to determine the kind of 
development that will best suit their values and their interests. 
The Indian Brotherhood of the NWT wants to consider alternate 
kinds of development. They see their priorities centred on the 
well-being of their people and not on economic gain as an endin 
itself. The control over their land is the crucial determinant to 
whatever future plans the Indian people may endorse: It is cru- 
cial to their right to decide the course and direction of their own 
future. Anything less, the Native people believe will mean no- 
thing short of the wholesale destruction of their people. They are 
struggling for control—a control over their economic, political 
and social development which will enable them to livein the way 
they choose. : 

The issue is approaching its peak now. If the government 
allows the pipeline to violate the Indian land in the Mackenzie 
Valley corridor, we may be facing what can only be termed 
cultural genocide: the destruction of a unique people, their cul- 


\ 


ture and their way of life. For those of us in southern Canada, the 
pipeline cannot be viewed as an isolated, distant event. Itis part 
of a consistent government and corporate strategy to exploit the 
riches of the North according to their own needs, and their own 
timetables, with potentially disastrous economic and social im- 
pact on us as well. 

For the Indian people of the NWT, the moral trade-off is a 
very real one. It is the pride and integrity which comes from 
self-determination versus social dissolution. The decision is still 
open and the choice is ours: | 


Tentative Schedule for Berger Hearings in the South 


Vancouver May 10—evening Hyatt Regency Hotel 
May 11—afternoon, evening 
May 12—if necessary 

Calgary May 13—evening Calgary Inn 
May 14—afternoon, evening 

Edmonton May 17—evening Edmonton Plaza _ 
May 18—afternoon, evening 

Regina May 19—evening Regina Inn 

Winnipeg May 20—evening Fort Gary Hotel 

Toronto May 25—evening ’ Holiday Inn, Downtown 
May 26—afternoon, evening 
May 27—afternoon, evening ) 
May 28—if necessary 

Montreal May 31—evening Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
June 1—afternoon, evening 

Ottawa June 3—afternoon, evening Conference Centre 


June 4—afternoon, evening 
June 5—if necessary 


Cutoffs, Ripoffs & Incursions: Salt in the Wound 


Most land claims now in dispute are for land to which aboriginal 
title has not been extinguished. Vast portions of Canada are not 
covered by treaties including sections of the Maritimes, Quebec, 
British Columbia, the NWT and the Yukon. Other areas are 
covered by treaties which the Indians see as peace and friendship 
agreements only. This land was taken without consent from 
Indian people. Two other types of claims are also of major 
strategic importance. They involve claims which relate directly 
to specific land losses on reserves and to treaty rights infringe- 
ments. 

When Treaties were signed across the West, the Indian 
people were under considerable pressure to accept what the 
white man was offering. Though there was recognition of the 
Indians’ ownership of the land, the treaties were essentially 
formed in order to wrest as much land from them in return for as 
few obligations as possible. Alexander Morris, Indian Commis- 
sioner during the signing of Treaty 2 in Manitoba and later 
Lieutenant-Governor of that province, put the case quite suc- 
cintly: ‘ 

“In defining the limits of their reserves, so far as we could 
see, they wished to have about two-thirds of the province. We 
heard them out and then told them it was quite clear they had 
misunderstood....We told them that whether they wished it or 
not, immigrants would come in and fill up the country; that 
~ every sear frome this. 
people there assembled would pour into the province, andina 
little while would spread all over it, and that now was the ti 


for them tocome to anarrangement that would secure homes. 


and annuities for themselves and their children....If they 
thought it betterto have no treaty atall, they might do without 
one, but they must make up their minds; if there was to be a 
treaty, it must be on a basis like that offered...” 
(Treaties of Canada with the Indians of the North-West, 
pp.34-35) | 
The Indians also argue (and there appears to be ample 
historical evidence to document their case) that there is a great 
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Blind Chief Missalog 


ch, Treaty No. 9 Tour, 
Osnaburgh House, Kenora district, July 1905. 


$ one twice-as many in number as their 





gap between what was actually promised to them verbally during 
negotiations and what finally appeared in written form. This kind 
of deceit rests hard with native people for whom an oral promise 
was seen to be as binding as the white man’s written contract. 
For instance, while Treaty 6 makes written mention of the 
‘‘medicine chest”’ clause: ‘‘Thata medicine chest shall be keptat 
the house of the Indian agent for the use and benefit of the 
Indians, at the discretion of such agents,”’ neither Treaty 7 or 8 
include the right which has been interpreted as free medical care. | 
However, from written reports of the commissioners, it is obvi- 
ous that some understanding was reached concerning free medi- 
cal care for bands involved in Treaties 7 and 8. 

When the Indians gave up their lands to the white agents, 
they did so with the belief that promises, both verbal and written, 


- would be upheld in spirit as well as in the letter of the law. The | 


passage of time cannot nullify the rights set out in the treaties 
simply because they are now no longer applicable according to 
the original wording. The guarantee that Indians would be pro- 
vided with farm machinery and livestock and educational 
facilities must now be translated into a modern equivalent. At 


be carried out. It must be remembered that the Indian people 
paid dearly for these benefits by surrendering their lands. § 

Over the years, the reserves—the remnants of Indian 
land—have been steadily eroded. Hundreds of thousands of 
acres of reserve land have been lost or were never actually 
received in the first place. In some cases, there is very clear 
evidence that reserve land entitlements were never properly 
agreed to by Indian bands. Improper counts of the number of 


people ina particular band meant that many bands lost out on the 


total amount of acreage they should have received ona per capita 
basis. 
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Commissioners and Party, James Bay Indian Treaty Tour (Tre- 
aty No. 9), Fort Albany, August 1905. 










Reserve land has been ‘surrendered’ in various ways and for 
various purposes. The McKenna-McBride Commission 
(1913-1924) set up to review the work of the Indian Reserve 
Commission in British Columbia, cut off some 36,000 acres of 
reserve land when boundaries were ‘corrected’. These ‘cut-off’ 
lands were taken unilaterally by the provincial and federal gov- 
ernments, without any consent from the Indian bands ‘con: 
cerned. In return, they received nearly 90,000 acres of, in most 
cases, vastly inferior land. The Penticton No. 1 reserve, for 
instance, lost 14,060 acres. Reserve land has been coerced, — 
cajoled and spirited away from Indians by other more ‘legal’ 
methods. Under the Indian Act (since 1867), Indians have been — 
allowed to validly surrender their land. Even under this so-called i 
legal mantle, Indian people see many of the surrender agree- 
ments as suspect. Detailed study of surrenders by native re- 
search groups, such as the Treaty and Aboriginal Rights Re- _ 
search(TARR) in Alberta, have discovered evidence of bribe: aa 
forgery, fraud and coercion of Indian people in order to get them 
to surrender their lands. i hate oe 
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lands held in trust. If the trust is breached, there may be leg 
grounds for challenging any and all eserve land which — 
have occurred since the treaty signings. 

To understand the Bi of these reserve 


rtance and signif 
landis notjusta pi 


published by the B.C. Union of Indian Chiefs: 
“Lost reserve lands and cut-off lands deal with land lost after 
the reserve lands were established. The setting-up of the 
reserve system...was a big defeat for the Indian people. In 
effect, the reserve system cut-off Indian people from all tradi- 
tional lands that were left outside the reserves. ' 
The reserves are the remnants of our former sovereignty. All 
the rest of our land was cut-off. For this confined us to small 
bits of land, denied us our rights of hunting and fishing, and 
discriminated against us in this development of water, graz- 
ing, mineral and timber resources in our traditional ter- 
ritories.”’ : 
(Our Homes are Bleeding: A Short History of Indian Re-— 
serves, p.26) ) 








Beyond the Treeline:A New Arctic 


In the extreme north of Canada, where corporate and govern- 
ment resource development schemes have not yet hit their full 

stride, another battle over the land is shaping up. Canada’s 
17,000 Inuit,-who occupy and use one-third of Canada’s land 
mass north of the treeline have presented a claim based on 
aboriginal right to the Federal Cabinet for 1.5 million square 
miles of the arctic. The Inuit Tapirisat (Eskimo Brotherhood), in 
a carefully-researched document, has declared the Inuit people 
as exclusive owners of 250,000 square miles of land. They prop- 
ose to create out of it a new territory—Nunavut (‘‘Our 
Land” )—which is to include an additional 800,000 square miles 
of ocean and 500,000 square miles of land over which they are to 
have hunting, fishing and trapping rights. 

Inuit Tapirisat has said the Inuit don’t want to be ‘‘colonial 
subjects” but “‘partners in Confederation”’. They have rejected 
the idea of cash settlement for any of their land, because as they 
point out, land for the Inuit people does not have a price tag. It is 
to use, to occupy and to steward. Instead, they are asking for a 
share in the revenue generated from any resource extraction 
Projects in the 500,000 square miles outside their exclusive own- 
ership. Athree percent royalty payment has been suggested. The 
Tnuit want to use the royalties for the economic and social de- 
velopment of their communities. The Inuit Development Corpo- 


ration (IDC) has already been established to oversee and direct 
the use of funds. They want the new territory to be governed in 
such a way that Inuit people would be able to control industrial 
development and protect the environment of their homeland. 
The young president of the Inuit Tapirisat, James Arvaluk, has 
said that there is little room for negotiation in the Inuit claim. 
Their demands are the absolute minimum. 

With Indian Affairs Minister Judd Buchanan’s view of the 
James Bay settlement—land for cash—as the model for aborigi- 
nal rights questions, the Inuit claim might be expected to run into 
some difficulty. However, as the struggle for the resources of 
the North heats up, the ground will inevitably shift to Inuit 
territory. The Inuit know this and see their land claim as an 
absolute necessity before they are overrun by development from 
the south. 

The possibility of aPolar Gas Pipeline looms large over any 
cancellation or alteration of the Mackenzie Valley line. Since 
November 1972, a corporate consortium (which now includes 
the government-owned Petro-Canada) has been investigating gas 
deposits in the Arctic Islands and off the north shore. Suggested 
routes have included a pipeline down either the east or west side 
of Hudson’s Bay siphoning gas from the high Arctic to southern 
users. Recently, the so-called “‘Y”’ line has been discussed. This 





project would combine reserves from the high Arctic and the 
Mackenzie Delta and send them down the west side of Hudson’s 
Bay. In any case, all three projected routes will cut directly 
through Native lands, most of which are under claim by the Inuit. 
The companies have calculated the amount of gas that would © 
enable the lines to be financially feasible but so far there are not — 
sufficient proven reserves to signal a go-ahead. However, as 
world reserves dwindle and prices rise, it may only be a matter of 
time. 4 
Like other massive resource projects, it is quite likely that 

planning and investigatory stages will be carried out in secrecy. 
In addition, DIAND Minister Judd Buchanan has stated bluntly 
that there will be no public inquiry in the Berger-style over the 
Polar Gas line. A classic case of decision-making from the top 
down with no public input. Meanwhile, the Polar Gas Project 
Group continues seismic exploration to determine reserves and 
has tentative plans to submit its pipeline application early in 
1977. The Inuit who stand to be most directly affected by this type 
of development are advocating a settlement of their land claim 
within 18 months. Like other Native people they know that 
unless there is a settlement which gives them control over the 
lands tliey live on, they will be helpless in the face of advancing 
technology and the energy mania of southern interests. 


‘James Bay: Power 
for the People? 


It was in the provincial elections of 1971 that Quebec Premier 
Robert Bourassa launched the much-vaunted and much- 
disputed multi-billion dollar James Bay hydro-electric develop- 
ment. Power for the people of Quebec; power to build a better 
industrial society; power to open the north; power to export 
south to the Americans—this was the hype that paved the way 
for the massive incursion of investment capital and hard-core 
technology into the desolate reaches of northern Quebec where 
10,000 Cree and Inuit people had lived and died for centuries 
before the arrival of the white man. 

With the usual cavalier attitude towards native people and 
the validity of their aboriginal claims, the Quebec government 
forged ahead with the construction of the generating stations and 
dams that would flood huge sections of land south and east of 
James Bay. Neither the James Bay Cree nor the Inuit people had 
ever signed a treaty giving up their claim to the 400,000 square 
miles that is their home. With a developmental gun to their 
head—the project steaming ahead full tilt and the prospect of a 
slow movement of their case to the Supreme Court of Canada- 

—the claim was ultimately settled in what was to be a ‘model’ for 
aboriginal settlements in the rest of the nation. 

Compared to the kinds of treaties that Indian people were 
once forced to accept, the James Bay settlement was ‘generous’. 
After the final agreement, Indian organizations began to feel less 
than ecstatic. For when the air is cleared of all the impressive 
sums of money and royalty schemes, the Indians have lost 
forever their legal right to the land. As Hugh and Karmel McCul- 
lum, two knowledgeable observers of the north, have written: 
“By agreeing to allow the hydro project to proceed, by agreeing 
to drop all legal action and to surrender their aboriginal rights to 
400,000 square miles of land, the Natives got something like 
$3.05 an acre—a bargain similar to the purchase of Manhattan 
Island for $24.00....But what about their children and future 
generations when most of the land is gone? More beads and 
blankets?”’ (This Land is not for Sale, p.66) 

' Inthe final analysis, the James Bay settlement is little differ- 


ent from the treaties of 100 years ago—a simple swap—cash for © 
land. And the methods of reaching the settlement weren’t much _ 


different. ‘This is the offer; take it or leave it. You don’t have 
much choice since the development is going ahead regardless.’ 
That was about it. Some minor concessions were granted on the 
developmentitself and only as a final measure. The native people 
were never made privy to the formation and direction of the 
project. There was no consultation and little consideration of the 
The Native Peoples of the North are no longer willing to accepta 
course of development whichis defined, directed and controlled 


by white, southern corporate interests. At this moment they are 
facing the greatest threat to their way of life since the original 


arrival of the white man. Two corporate conglomerates are now _ 
vying to construct a natural gas pipeline down the Mackenzie — 


River Valley through the very heart of Indian territory. The 
17,000 Indians, Metis and Inuit who comprise 70 percent of the 
population of the NWT have banded together in three organiza- 
tions to present their land claims to the federal government. The 
Inuit claim, prepared by the Inuit Tapirisat, includes the north- 
ern tip of the Mackenzie Delta. The Indian Brotherhood of the 
NWT and the Metis Association of the NWT are working to- 
gether to fight the pipeline and to establish their claim to approx- 
imately 450,000 square miles of land which they have inhabited 
since time immemorial. 

The one essential issue is land and the control of its use. The 
Native Peoples are seeking recognition of their land claim based 
onaboriginal rights; lands whichthey have never legally ceded or 

_ given up to the Canadian government. The Indians deny that the 
two Treaties, 8 and 11, which cover the NWT ever extinguished 
their land title. They see them as peace and friendship treaties, 
negotiated by questionable means and without full understand- 
ing by Native participants. Recent scholarly evidence supports 
them. (See As Long as This Land Shall Last, FR. Rene 
Fumoleau) , 

At the centre of this land claim is the concept of aboriginal 
rights, firmly enshrined in British and Canadian law since the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763. According to this proclamation, 
Native people have an ownership claim to the lands which they 
have always used and occupied. 

In 1973, the Natives applied to the Supreme Court of the 
NWT for a caveat (a legal declaration of prior ownership) to 
450,000 Square miles of the NWT including most of the Macken- 
zie Valley. The Court approved the caveat but the federal gov- 
emment then proceeded with the case to the Supreme Court of 
Alberta which ruled in favour of the government. The case is 
now in the Supreme Court of Canada where the final decision is 
expected later this summer. 

Meanwhile, as the Native people prepare their final claim to 
be presented to the federal cabinet early this fall, the possibility 
of the pipeline being rushed through increases. Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development Minister Judd Buchanan has stated 
flatly there is no guarantee the pipeline will be halted until the 
land claim is recognized. This despite the Mackenzie Valley 
Pipeline Inquiry established in March, 1974—a one-man com- 
mission into the social, cultural, environmental and economic 
impact of the proposed $15 billion natural gas pipeline headed by 
Mr. Justice Thomas Berger of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, the man who shepherded the historic Nishga case to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 

The Berger Commission, though it is empowered to make 
recommendations only, is a critical pressure point for Native 
people and those who support them. Many people are justly 
concerned that the Berger Commissionis just a sop to absorb the 
dissenters—the Indians, Metis and Inuit, environmentalists and 
People sympathetic to their cause. This cannot be allowed to 
happen. It is important that this be impressed on Mr. Justice 
Berger. The ultimate decision on the future of the pipeline de- 
pends on the National Energy Board, the cabinet and the 
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unique culture and way of life that would be permanently altered 
and likely destroyed by the James Bay project. 

For governments, this kind of settlement which solves the 
land claims question for all time, is the cleanest and most ex- 
peditious route. Extinguishment of any right of ownership means 
no messy court battles, no uncomplimentary public relations, 
and no bothersome interference from native people and public 
interest groups who really don’t know what development is all 
about anyway. The parallels are strikingly and soberingly 
clear—if it can be done in James Bay, where next? 
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reaty Signing at Flying Post, James Bay Indian Tour. 1905. 


The Nishgas 

in British Columbia 
South of the Alaskan panhandle where the US snakes along the 
Pacific coast swallowing up hundreds of miles of fjiords and 
mountainous terrain, the Nass River cuts out of the British 
Columbia interior and follows a jong, rich valley to the ocean. 
The Nass River Valley, with its bounteous supply of salmon, 
game, timber and untapped mineral resources has been the home 
of the Nishga people for thousands of years. For almost 100 
years, the 2500 Nishgas have beenclaiming aboriginal right to the 
4,400 square miles which they see as their homeland. Like most 
of mainland B.C., the northwest was never “‘ceded or yielded 
up’’ by government treaty. Over the years, the Nishga claim has 
bounced from pillar to post, ignored or passed over by both the 


provincial and federal governments. Finally, in 1973, the Sup- . 


reme Court of Canada brought down a now-famous legal prece- 
dent on the aboriginal rights question. The Court split three- 
three, with the seventh judge ruling against the Nishga on a 
technicality. The strength of the arguments of the three judges in 





DIAND. Mr. Buchanan has an obligation to listen to the people 
of Canada and this obligation must be met. He must be forced to 
study and act on the recommendations of the Berger Commis- 
sion ina positive way. Unless this happens, then the inquiry will 


_ indeed be nothing more than a whitewash; another example of 
governnient duplicity. Re es ee a 


At this point, the government leaning is decidely pro- 
pipeline. During the past year the debate has become more 
intense. Statements by various government officials, including 
the Chairman of the Privy Council, Mitchell Sharp, that the 
pipeline must not be held up by the findings of Mr. Justice 
Thomas Berger, have done little to assure the Native people that 
their land claims will be heard in good faith. 
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Second joint General Assembly of the Indian Brotherhood of the 
NWT and the Metis Association, Fort Simpson, July 1975. 





Judd Buchanan, wearing his Northern Development hat, 
has repeatedly endorsed the idea of total extinguishment of land 
claims to their land. Exploration of northern oil and gas reserves 
is continuing as if the final outcome of the land claims issue were 
already determined. In March of this year (1976), Buchanan 
announced that federal land regulations for northern oil and gas 
would be released to the oil industry before legislation was 
introduced into Parliament, so that exploration and development 
could proceed unhindered. These kind of tactics are common to 
the DIAND and reveal bluntly whose interests the department 
has taken side with. The frustrations that Indians feel before the 
unyielding developmentist bias are real. Unless there is a crack 
in the monolith of bureaucracy the threats of civil disobedience 
from Native people may be the only avenue of choice left. A 
government ministry which is charged with protecting Indian 
interests while simultaneously encouraging and promoting 
northern development seems schizophrenic to say the least. The 


contradiction is no more obvious than in the Mackenzie Valley 
debate. 


CORPORATE RIVALRIES 


There are at present two corporate groups competing to 
build a pipeline in the NWT. Canadian Arctic Gas Pipeline 
Limited (CAGPL), a consortium of 15 Canadian and US oil and 
transmission companies, wants to build a 48-inch pipeline from 
Prudhoe Bay in Alaska across the Yukon into the Mackenzie 
Delta and down the Mackenzie Valley to-Alberta, where it would 
split, taking gas to the US west coast and to the Canadian east. 
This line would “‘piggy-back”’ supplies from Alaska and Canada 
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favour was enough to change the whole flavour of aboriginal 
rights debates. The courts acknowledged ‘‘a right to occupy the 
land and to enjoy the fruits of the soil, the forests and of the rivers 
and of the streams’’—an unalienable right which could not be 
sold except to the Crown. 

The decision was important in more than the legal sense. 
Morally and psychologically, it was a shot of courage and convic- 
tion to all Native peoples who had some stake in aboriginal rights 
claims. It was not a clear-cut victory for the Nishgas but it did 
carry enough weight to force a reconsideration by the federal 
government of the aboriginal demands of the Nishgas and others 
like them. 

In the case of the Nass Valley, the Supreme Court battle 
came none too soon. It hit smack in the middle of another raging 
controversy about the breathless rush of a projected super- 
development scheme for northwest British Columbia. 

The planners and technocrats were at it again and their 
vision was every bit as grandiose and paternalistic as James Bay 
and the Northwest Territories. The development would-involve 
about 100,000 square miles of the northwest portion of the pro- 
vince; a complex plan which would create a handful of new 
sawmills, at least four new rail lines, an upgraded and expanded 
highway system, six new towns, a clutch of dams to create the 
power necessary for possible mining ventures into copper and 
nickel and a copper smelter of 250,000 tons per year at Kitimat. 
The government estimated that 22,000 jobs would be created. 
The inhabitants of northwestern B.C. would have modern indus- 
trial life thrust upon them whether or not they knew about it or 
were aware of its effects. 

Since the initial announcement in 1973, the scheme has 
gradually been placed ona back burner due principally toa global 
economic turn-down, a lack of investment capital and depressed 
world copper prices. But a good deal of the proposed transporta- 
tion ‘improvements’ are going ahead, including the rail lines. The 
main CNR line is scheduled to go from Terrace north to Meziadin 
and then eventually link into the BC rail line to Dease Lake. The 
CNR spur is to cut directly through the Nass Valley—Nishga 
land. So the Nishga land claim stands as a direct barrierto further 
development. Both the federal government and the new Social 
Credit government have recently come to the conclusion that the 
Nishga claim must be resolved and are now reportedly ready to 
negotiate a settlement. Whether or not it will follow the historic 
extinguishment model depends very much on the streng ih of the 
Nishgas themselves. If the views of Nishga president James 

Gosnell are any indication, the battle may be protracted and 
tough. ‘‘We have not put a price on our claim,” Gosnell says, 
“simply because our land and our people are inseparable.”’ 
(Maclean’s, February 26,1976, p.18) ae 
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in order to ease construction 


liquified an 
ntroduced into th 


connect with existing distribution lines t adi 
west coasts. This route, dubbed the ‘‘Maple Leaf” line, would 
be Canadian-owned and supposedly see to Canadian consumers 
first. Foothills has two major problems: insufficient proven re- 
serves to justify an all-Canadian route and no firmly-committed 
financial backers. Foothills’ future could be much brighter if the 
US Federal Power Commission opts for the El Paso line and if 
the Canadian government decides to delay the pipeline until the 


1980’s. Then, the fusion of the Foothills line with a Polar Gas 





" pipeline from the high Arctic might be an economically feasible 


project. 

Arctic Gas advocates immediate construction to deal with 
possible shortages in Eastern Canada while Foothills wants to 
increase supplies of Alberta gas to Eastern Canada now, and cut 
back on exports to the US in return for a.promise of Delta gas 
later. At the same time, Foothills says, the Americans could go 
ahead on the construction of an all-American pipeline. 


WI & LOSERS 


No matter which company is the eventual winner in the 
pipeline competition, in the long run we may all be the losers in 
both human and economic terms. The Native people who live in — 
and around the Mackenzie Valley will feel most immediately the 
tremendous social and environmental impact of the project. 
While a pipeline may offer some short-term employment during 
its initial construction phase, the Native people worry about its 
after-effects. How can they be assured that game will still be 
plentiful, that traplines will not be permanently disrupted? What 
happens when the resource riches are exhausted as they eventu- 
ally will be ? They fear the imposition of a white wage-economy 
will damage Indian society, leaving it scarred and vulnerable 
—open to disintegration, apathy and welfare. 

But the impact of the pipeline and other resource extraction 
projects like it is not confined just to the North. Southern Cana- 
dians, too, will be affected ina number of ways. Former Finance 
Minister Eric Kierans says corporations in Canada have pro- 
jected capital needs of $800 billion to 1985. This tremendous 
concentration of capital in the resource sector will have serious 
detrimental effects on other sectors of the economy. Bluntly put, 
it will mean a re-shuffling of government priorities with less 
funds devoted towards social services and public works. Since 
this type of capital financing cannot be generated in Canada, we 
can expecta huge influx of foreign capital. Foreign capital will do 
two things. It will keep the Canadian economy temporarily 
geared up, thus increasing the price of Canadian manufactured 
export goods relative to foreign exports and further crippling our 
secondary manufacturing sector. In order to stabilize our bal- 
ance of payments (total exports vs. total imports) we will be 
forced to sell off even more of our natural resources to foreign 
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The SCoOMesys 


their land would be surveyed and included in the reserve. The 
chief from the north was told that McDougall would place the 
land markers himself and the verbal promise was respected by 
the Indians. The land was never surveyed. The Kootenay Plains 
Stoneys presented petitions to the government in 1909 and again 
in 1934. In the early 1920s, the government agreed to set aside 
almost 24,000 acres and asurveyor was sent to mark the reserve. 
Again, the survey was never completed. In 1940, a special re- 
serve of 5000 acres was established on a lease basis. The people 
had no mineral rights and no legal ownership. This land has never 
beenconsidered adequate or just according to treaty obligations. 
In 1969, a claim was presented by the Stoneys documenting the 
history and background of the land entitlement. In 1972, then 
Indian Claims Commissioner Lloyd Barber, ina letter to former 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development Jean 
Chretien stated:“‘I believe the important question is whether or 
not the Federal Government has, over the years, taken all 
reasonable measures to provide a suitable reserve for these 
people. The Stoney report (claim) suggests that it has not, and 
that some action should be taken to rectify a long standing 
grievance. The issue is particularly important in the light of 
current developments.’’ Mr. Barbet went on to say that given the 
flooding expected from the Bighorn Dam projectin the Kootenay 
Plains area, ‘‘a suitable land base is essential....on this basis 
alone, it would seem desirable for the Department to consider the 
possibility of providing additional land. I would therefore sug- 
gest that the question of an unfulfilled treaty obligation be consi- 
dered from the broadest and most generous point of view. 
(Letter dated June 15, 1972) : 

As of this writing, the claim is still outstanding, seven years 


after it was formally presented and endorsed.by the Claims- 


Commissioner. John Snow just smiles when the question of the 
claim being stalled is brought up. To the Indians this is just 
normal he says. The government has a long history of not acting 
in the interests of Indian people. John Snow is not a cynical man 
nor is he overtly bitter,though he may have better grounds than 
most of us. He knows that for most white men, land is acommod- 
ity to be exploited; a concept which differs radically and funda- 
mentally from the Indian outlook, where land is to be stewarded, 
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The Treaty System: Who are the Real Indians 


“The basis of the whiteman’s wealth is stolen land 
without recognitions of Indian rights....Our people, 
once sovereignthroughout this land, have constantly 
insisted and will continue to insist that we are a 
special people who have aninherent right toa special 


~ Union of B.C. Indian Chiefs, Land Claims, Treaty and 
Indian Rights Research ' ; 
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The bureaucracy of government thrives on categoriza- 
tion, numbers and pigeon-holes. Canada’s Native peoples 
havenot escaped thaturge. The government defines at least 
five distinct types of Indian peoples. 


Treaty Status: those people whose ancestors signed and 
agreed to the terms ofa specific treaty between themselves 
and government agents. , 

Non-Treaty Status: those people whoare classified as ‘regis- 
tered Indians’ though neither they nor their ancestors ever 
ceded or surrendered their aboriginal rights to their lands. 
These Indians have registered under the Indian Act and so 
are entitled to certain obligations under the aegis of that act. 
Non-treaty status Indians are concentrated in Quebec, 
British Columbia (except Vancouver Island), the NWT and 
the Maritimes. 


Metis: the forgotten people of Canada, the halfbreeds or 
*breeds’ as they often call themselves. Caught betweentwo 
cultures, Indian and white, the Metis have no special rights 
or privileges under federal or provincial laws. 
Non-Status Indians: those people who themselves or 
through their ancestors have chosento discard treaty status 
_ fora variety of reasons. These include choosing ‘script’—a 
legal declaration of ‘citizenship’ which brought with it a 
lump sum payment of money, a chunk of land and the right 
to vote and to'liquor. In return for these ‘rights’, these 
people became non-Indian Indians. 
Inuit: the aboriginal inhabitants of the far north, most often 
called ‘Eskimos’ by outsiders. The Inuithave neverentered 
into a treaty agreement with the Canadian government and 
are only now negotiating with the federal officials over 
resource extraction and ownership of one-third of Canada’s 
land mass, through their peoples’ organization—the Inuit 
_ Tapirisat. 








protected and respected. ‘‘The non-Indian wants to get as much 
land as possible and we know that the government is essentially 
their government. It is seen as being in the public interest to keep 
Indians from getting more land. The white man’s democracy is 
only good for non-Indian society.” 





Stoney Band Council Offices, Stoney Reserve near Morley, Al- 


berta, January, 1976. 


So, through a complicated legal web, which grants legal 
‘Indian’ status to some Native people and relegates others to a 
murky backwater of non-identity, the Indian people of Canada 


many ways, and for several different reasons. Although the act is 
essentially paternalistic in spirit—it was designed to regulate the 
behaviour of Indians and make them wards of the government 
under the control of the Minister of Indian Affairs—it is the only 
act which exists to protect the lands and rights of Indian people 
as set forth in the treaties and the British North American Act. 
The nature of the Indian Act puts Indians ina double bind. While 
on one hand it severely limits their rights of self-determination 
and self-government and defines who is to be considered an 
Indian and who is not; on the other hand they realize that to 
abolish the act would be to throw out the existing legal 
framework for their special status within Canada. 


—DIAND 





Judd Buchanan, Minister of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment, the Ministry which is legally charged with administrating 
the Indian Act is viewed by the Native People as both an anac- 
hronism and a contradiction. The Indians have no say over the 
choice of those people who are supposedly to act in their in- 
terests. DIAND is a bloated, misdirected creature which swal- 
lows gobs of public funds, the bulk of whichare never seen by the 


—Wayne Ellwood 
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The Stoneys are faced with the same problems of cultural 
disintegration and social upheaval as most of the bands on re- 
serves. However, there is a concerted effort on the part of the’ 
community to actively establish an independent economic base 
and to revive interest in their own history and culture. The 
Stoney Cultural Education Project (SCEP), backed by govern- 
ment funding (soon to be cut off) has taped reminiscences of 
elders on the reserve in the Stoney language to preserve the 
history and the stories about the old way of life. Slide-tape 
presentations have been put together to illustrate Indian beliefs 
and values and to introduce people to the Stoney Wilderness 
School; a summer camp set-up in which young people are shown 
and taught how the Indian relates to the land and encouraged to 
be self-reliant and in harmony with their natural surroundings. 
There are also efforts being made to restructure the curriculum 
of the early school grades one to three to gear the texts towards 
Indian culture and eventually to formalize the teachings of the 
Stoney language in these early grades. 

Beyond these measures being taken to stop the erosion of - 
Indian culture, the Stoneys know that they must build up a firm 
economic base on the reserve. They, like other bands across the 
country, want economic development that will suit theirlifestyle 
and their needs. It may be a slow process and it may appear 
experimental. The Stoneys are now contemplating a project to 
sell pre-cut logs from lumber on the reserve for the construction. 
of log cabins. ‘This may not be the ideal kind of alternative 
development but for the Stoneys it may be quite feasible. Most 
importantly, it is a course of development which they have 
chosen. It is the feeling of pride and self-worth that comes from 
the right to self-determination that is emphasized and underlined 
by this kind of project. The Stoneys, like most bands in the south 
where contact with white civilization has been more pervasive, 
know that any kind of development which they chose must 
inevitably be a hybrid—a type which relates to the larger white 
society in which they live. The thrust is controlled 
development—a kind which does not subvert nor dominate the 
traditional values and way of life of the Indian people. 
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‘Indian people the department allegedly serves. Seventy-fi 
eighty percent of the nearly $400 million received annually 
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Following the publication of the White Paper 
and a barrage of criticism from Indian organizations, the 
government was forced to re-think its position. The Prime Minis- 
ter has since made conciliatory statements backing off on the 
question of extinguishing the Indians’ special status. None the 
less, extinguishment as government policy is far from dead. The 
recent land claims settlement at James Bay is seen as an exting- 
uishment model and Indian Affairs Minister Judd Buchanan has 
touted it as the kind of settlement he would like to see in the 
NWT. 


“Let no one forget it...we are a people with 
special rights guaranteed to us by promises and 
treaties. We do not beg for these rights, nor do 
we thank you...we do not thank you for them 
because we paid for them...and God help us the 
price we paid was exorbitant. We paid for them 
with our culture, our dignity and self-respect. 
We paid and paid and paid until we became a 


beaten race, poverty-stricken and conquered.” 
Chief Dan George, Hereditary Chief of the Coast Salish 
Tribe, British Columbia 
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Canada is a vast land, a land rich in natural and human 
resources. Weare, unlike most of our western neighbours, 
a country which has much of its natural wealth still intact. 
One hundred years ago, the white population ofthe eastand 
newly-arrived boatloads of European immigrants began to 
slowly make their way across the western prairies. In their 
wake, the land was cleared of scrub and stone, fenced off, 
ploughed and planted. These new communities made new 
demands on the land. The original residents, the Native 
Peoples, though they opened their hearts to share their 
territories with the white man, were relegated to reserves. 
In exchange for their land, which they gave up for certain 
rights, promises and privileges, the Indian people lost a 
greatdeal not the least of which was their natural birthright 
to all the lands which had been theirs since time immemor- 
ial. 

The settlers in the west provided the markets for the 
expansion of industry and stimulated commerce, chiefly in 
eastern Canada. The western frontier yielded up its wealth 
in the form of lumber, fish and’ wheat, followed soon by 
potash, oil and gas. Today, a new frontier exists. Now the 
area of conflict has shifted from the south, from the white 
man’s new world, to the north—unexplored and ignored 
until its oil, gas and minerals were needed by the south. As 
earlier in our history, a people and its land are under siege; 
threatened by an alien culture, lured by the glamour of 





—Kevin Moynihan 





Alberta is a province of contrasts. A thousand miles of prairie 
comes to a sudden terminus at the western boundary of the 
province where the land breaks into the rounded contours of the 
mineral-laden foothills and then, suddenly, erupts heavenwards 
into the brooding beauty of the Rocky Mountains. This was one 
of the last regions to feel the relentless westward push of white 
‘settlements in the south. 

Here, at the base of the Rockies, where the Bow River 
grows fat after its headlong journey from mountain glaciers and 
the river valley begins to widen into grazing land and farther on 
into fertile bottom land; 40 miles west of Calgary, the Stoney 
Indians have their reserve. About 1800 Indian people live on 4000 
acres of the Stoney reserve—the land they were ‘granted’ under 
the conditions of Treaty 7 signed in 1877 between representa- 
tives off the Stoney people and the Queen’s representatives, 
Governor David Laird and Colonel McLeod of the North West 
Mounted Police. In the thick of this treaty signing, as was com- 
mon in much of the Canadian west, was the church. In this case, 
the Rev. John McDougall, a Methodist missionary, acted as 
intermediary, translator and counsel for both parties. 
McDougall’s one-room, wooden church still stands on a grassy 
knoll overlooking the reserve; the land it sits on only now in the 
last stages of being returned to the Stoney reserve by the Calgary 








—Public Archives of Ontario 
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Plains people and white missionary, Fort Qu’ Appelle, Saskatch- 
ewan, c. 1870. ‘ 


quick money, and fearful of the dominant and powerful 
corporate interests of white Southemers. 


Between the push for industrial expansion and re- 
source exploitation in the North and the people who live 
there—the Indians, Metis and Inuit who make up 70 per- 
centofthe population—there exists a vital andfundamental 
question ofjustice. Thereis a pall overthe North, a shadow 
which falls over the land which these people and their 
ancestors have inhabited for countless generations. It is a 
spectre of mistrust, of broken promises, ruinedfamilies and 
enforced, colonial development. But within that shadow 
there is a pin-point of light and hope for a different kind of 
development. The Indian people ofthe Northhave seenthe 
disaffection, dissolution and fragmentation of Indian cul- 
ture and lifein the south. They have seen that potential and 
have rejected it. Indian and Metis people in the South are 
themselves making new demands, taking a renewed in- 
terest in their history and their heritage. 

Indian people are not trying to resurrect the past. What 
they are trying to do is developa society whichis true to its 
roots, whichincorporates Native values and traditions into 
a twentieth-century context. They are seeking develop- 
ment which grows from their own needs and results from 
their own initiative. In order for this to happen, the Indians 
of the NWT need to retain the land which is both their 
economic base and their home. They are seeking recogni- 
tion and just settlement of their claim to lands which they 
have never legally ceded or given up to Canada. Until the 
question of aboriginal claim is settled to the satisfaction of 
the Native peoples, they are urgently requesting a 
moratorium on all development in the North. The Native 
peoples” struggle for control of their land is essentially a 
political one but a political one which is couched in both 
moral and legal terms. 

They want the right'to self-determination over their 
land and their culture. They are asserting this moral claim 
to their homeland in principles of justice. Politically, they 
are pitted against both the government and the multina- 
tional oil and mining companies who wantto push their kind 
of industrial development into the North in the name of all 
ofus. The Indian Brotherhood of the NW Thavetaken their 

battle over the land to the courts and are nowin the midst of 
a legal fight to establish their claim and legal Ownership to 
their land. 





Stoney Wilderness Camp, Stoney Reserve near Morley, Alberta, 
January 1976. 


Presbytery of the United Church. The McDougall family pri- 
vately owns a chunk of land which still remains apart from the 
reserve. 

The Stoney reserve is an interesting case because it em- 
bodies many of the conflicts over Indian land rights which are 
present in other areas. Two of Canada’s main transportation 
routes run through Stoney land—the trans-Canada highway and 
the main CPR route. Other demands on the land are felt through 
the relentless search for power sources. Calgary Power has 
major developments on the upper reaches of the Bow River and 
some acres of reserve land south of the McDougall church have 
been flooded. The government-owned Crown lands which sur- 
round the reserve are slowly being changed into parklands and 
environmental preserves, thus destroying the treaty rights which 
allow Indians hunting and fishing privileges and open access to 
Crown lands. 

John Snow, 43, is one of three chiefs on the reserve. (There 
are three Indian bands on the reserve, each with an elected chief. 
The three bands meet together under a combined Band Council -) 
He is also a United Church Minister, graduated from St. 
Stephen’s College in Edmonton in 1963, though he has not helda 
charge during his last seven years as chief. Punctuated by long 
silences and the warmth of exchanged laughter, John Snow 
speaks critically of the church’s role in the past and the direction 
it might take in the future. “‘It is often difficult forthe Indian,’’ he 
explains, ‘‘to distinguish between the church and the govern- 
ment. In the past the goal of both seemed to be the same; to 
educate, to civilize and to Christianize.”’ “‘Now,”’ he says, “‘the 
mission by white Christians is almost completed. Most of our 
land is gone. There is a story that is told about the white man’s 
coming to our land. The missionary said, ‘Be kind, be generous 
and don’t worry about material things because these things you 
cannot take with you to heaven.’ The white man said to the 
Indian, ‘Read the Bible, close your eyes and pray,’ and as the 
story goes, when we opened our eyes, our land was gone.” 


—Wayne Ellwood 


Native Land Claims: The Pressures of Development 





—Rene Fumoleau 


We, as consumers, are used as the rationale for the 
headlong rush of men, money and machinery into the 
North. Who is questioning this attempt to exploit the 
energy resources of the North? Are we willing to assume 
the responsibility for the environmentaland human costs of 
this development? Do we stop to consider the kind of life 
that is being forged for us in the name of modern indus- 
trialized society? The kinds of questions that are being 

. raised in the North about control over decisions over the 
direction of our society are beginning to be adopted by 
concerned groups in the south. These issues should be 
major points of concern for all Canadians—Natives and 
whites both. yen’ 
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: “*For the Indian,” John Sno / says, ‘‘our lan is ess 
our society, our life and our religion. The lan is the basis of our 
existence. It is not to make money or to get a dollar for. The 
church facilitated the taking of our lands and the making of the 


treaties with the government. Now who will act to correct this 


with the Indian people?” er . d 
The major churches have done little to help the Indian 


situation?” What is the purpose of the church’s next mission 
ig hy 
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people in their struggle for justice. Like the government, they are 


prone to react only to crises rather than paving the way for 
understanding and just dealings with native peoples. Will the 
Church now seize the moment to ally itself actively in the fight of 
native people to see that justice is done? 


On the Stoney reserve, the role of the church in the original 


treaty signing was particularly conspicuous. John McDougall, 
acting as interpreter, apparently told government agents that the 
Stoney land should be restricted to the area immediately around 
his church. (So, one surmises, he could have his flock within 
preaching distance.) 

The Indians’ understanding, on the other hand, was that 
their lands would extend northwards 100 miles along the base of 
the mountains to the Kootenay Plains. Indians from this area 
came to sign the treaty and were assured by McDougall that 
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Rev. John McDougall (seated, on left) with Rev. R. Steinhauer 
and three Indian Chiefs, 1886. 


—United Church Archives 


